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ANCIENT MINUTES. 

William Littleboy in Friends’ Quarterly Ex- 
aminer gives selections from the minutes of 
Upperside Monthly Meeting in the county of 
Bucks, Eng., all of a date prior to 1690. 
They are interesting as showing the simple 
manners of Friends of that period, and the 
honest directness they manifested in their 
care for each other.—Eps. 


“ 1680, 8th Month.—Friends understanding 
y' Rob’. Kingham hath neither paid his 
debt to Francis Holden, of Kingston, nor 
gone over to him to give him any satisfaction 
about it, but stil delays time with excuses, 
friends were displeased with him; yet inas- 
much as he hath now set a certain time (of 
two or three weeks) to pay y® money in, and 
proposed a way to raise y° money, by thresh- 
ing and selling corn, y° meeting thought meet 
to send him once more by y* Friends em- 
Pe formerly in it, to let him know y'* if 
e fail of his promise now, and do not dis- 
charge y° debt within the time prefixed, they 
will not meditate any further for him, but 
leave y°® Friend to do in his own concern as 
he himself shall think fit. Also y* Meeting 
thought fit to write to Francis Holden again 
as followeth :— 
“ ‘Friend, in pursuance of what we writ to 
thee before, we have taken y° best course we 


<j can to procure the satisfaction from Rob'‘ 
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Kingham, whom we have earnestly prest te 
go over to thee about it; but find him very 
unwilling to see thee without money, w* we 
hope proceeds rather from modesty than design; 
and y° rather because he hath assured us y: 
he is using his best endeavours to raise ye 
money w™ all speed, and in order thereunto 
is setting men to work to thresh out of his 
corn enough to satisfy thy debt, and in two 
or 3 weeks’ time at y° most he promises to 
have it ready. This we were willing to give 
thee an account of, and if upon Truth’s ac- 
count thou art willing to prolong thy pa- 
tience a little we shal be dad: and if thou 
please to write a few lines to him once more 
upon this fresh promise of his to let him know 
thou dost expect it within y‘ time, we hope it 
wil quicken in, So with true love to thee, 
we remain thy friends in truth. Signed at 
y® request and on y* behalf of y° meeting by 
Thomas Ellwood.’” 

“1680, 9th Month—Friends understand- 
ing y‘ Robt Kingham, notwithstanding his 
sollemn engagement before y* last meeting to 
pay offhis debt to Francis Holden, of Kings- 
ton within two or three weeks at furthest, 
hath not paid it yet, were very sensible of his 
unfair dealing,both towards Francis Holden 
and y° meeting. Whereupon William Sexton 
and Rob‘ White were desired to speak w® ye 
said Rob‘ Kingham and let him know that 
this meeting doth expect he should come to 
the next meeting, here to give an account of 
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ing produced the desired effect ; in the Tenth 
onth report was made “ yt Robt Kingham 
hath paid him £6 10s. (which is about half 
y°® debt),” and as no further minutes on the 
subject appear on the records we may hope 
that the remaining half was speedily” paid. 

“1691, 11th Month—The Meeting taking 
into consideration the great service of Sarah 
Lamborn, of Aylsbury, hath formerly been of 
to Friends in their sufferings for Truth in 
Aylsbury Gaol, when no Friend but herself 
lived in that town, to take careof Friends 
that were prisoners for ‘Truth, and that she 
spared neither pains nor purse to minister 
unto Friends as occasion required ; and taking 
notice that she is now grown antient, and re- 
duced to a lower condition in the world, did 
now agree tosend her fifty shillings as a 
token of love and grateful remembrance of 
her former kindnesses and service to Friends. 
And accordingly Thomas Ellwood, by the 
Meeting’s order, did now in Meeting deliver 
the said sum of fifty shillings unto James 
Smith to convey to her.” 

“1692, 3rd Month.—Richard Baker ac- 
quainted the Meeting that on y* 26th day of 
y° last month, between y* hours of 11 and 12 
in the night, a fire brake forth in the house 
wherein James Smith dwelt in Aylesbury, 
wh* in little more than an hour’s space burnt 
down the house and consumed most of the 
poe y‘ were in it; y* suddenness and vio- 
ence of the fire much heightened by a very 
strong wind, permitting to save but very 
little, and that of little value. That three of 
his family lost their lives by y° fire, and him- 
self and wife hardly escaped, and not with- 
out hurt. That though there hath not been 
time since to get an exact accompt of y° value 
of y* loss, yet by a reasonable computation, it 
is judged to be y* least one thousand pounds, 
and may probably be more. 7 which great 
loss he is rendered incapable either to go on 
with his trade or satisfy y*° engagements y* ly 
upon him, without some considerable assis- 
tance from Friends.” 

“Upon the opening of this case great grief 
and sorrow seized upon Friends, and the 
Meeting was deeply affected with compas- 
sionate pity towards our suffering Friends. 
And after some time, that our compassion 
might not be barren, but might produce some 
comfortable fruit to the afflicted, the Meetin 
entered into consideration of a proper aol 
suitable way and means for their assistance 
and support, both with respect to a present 
supply, and to a future and further help. As 
to a present supply, inasmuch as a collection 
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his miscarriage therein ; otherwise ye meeting 
wil be necessitated to disown his dealing, and 
him for it.” 


This vigorous action of the Monthly Meet- 


through the county, or through this Monthly 
Meeting only, could not be regularly made 
till y° Quarterly Meeting (which will not be 
till 7 or 8 weeks hence), and will be some- 
what too long in coming in, a Proposition 
was made that if any Friend or Friends were 
at present able and willing to advance and de- 
posit the sum of fifty pounds upon the credit 
of this Meeting, to be repaid, with interest 
for it, out of such future collection as shall 
on this occasion and for this service, be made 
through y°® several Meetings belonging to 
this, then this Monthly Meeting wil stand 
engaged for it. Whereupon Thomas Ell- 
wood acquainted y® Meeting y‘ there are some 
publick monies at y* disposal of this means 
(about £12, as he remembered) which H. 
Child and he had placed forth by y* Meet- 
ing’s order; the Meeting thereupon ordered 
T. E. to call the same in as speedily as he 
can, and Joseph Steevens offered to furnish 
y° Meeting with so much as will make up 
y° said £12 to £50, or with y® whole £50 in 
case the s* £12 could not presently be had. 
Whereupon the Meeting ordered this Agree- 
ment of y° Meeting to be entered in y* Meet- 
ing-book, for y* security of y® said Joseph 
Steevens ; whereby this Meeting doth promise 
and engage to repay the s* Joseph Steevens, 
or his assigns, y* said £50 if he shall advance 
and deposit y° whole, or so much thereof as 
he shal advance and deposit of his own money 
on this occasion, with interest for y° same un- 
til it shall be repaid. 

“ As to a future and further help, inasmuch 
as y° loss and thereby suffering was so great 
as far exceeded y* capacity of y® Friends of 
this county to answer, the meeting thought 
fit and agreed to spread the sad condition of 
our suffering Friends before y° Yearly Meet- 
ing now at hand, in order whereunto a letter 
being drawn up, read, and approved, was 
signed as followeth :” 

(The letter to the Yearly meeting, being a 
recapitulation of the above minute, is not in- 
serted here; it was signed by nineteen 
Friends, and committed to Richard Baker 
aud Thomas Ellwood to deliver to the Yearly 
Meeting.) 

The consideration of the case was referred 
to the Meeting for Sufferings ; in the Seventh 
Month a collection amounting to £54 11s. 3d. 
was brought in from Friends of this Monthly 
Meeting. 

“1698, 6th Month.—This Meeting taking 
notice that both now, and at other times of 
late, divers persons have thrust in upon this 
pe oe have not properly belonged to 
it, nor been fit for the service of it, but have 
been as a clog to the meeting, bringing 
weights and burdens on it, and thereby hin- 
dering the service of it. It was thereupon 
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now proposed, that some course might be 
taken for remedying the inconvenience and 
preventing the like hurt for the future, the 
further consideration thereof, with respect to 
the way or means of effecting it, was referred 
to another meeting.” 

“ 1698, 7th Month.—The consideration of 
the proposition made last meeting for pre- 
venting unfit persons coming to this meeting 
was resumed, and a minute being found upon 
search in the old book for remedying the like 
inconvenience in y® Ist Month, 166%, re- 
commending to Friends that they should 
send from their respective meetings such per- 
sons as they know to be faithful to truth and 
fittest to do service for the Lord in the 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings. It is now 
agreed and recommended as the advice and 
judgement of this meeting, y' on y° first day 
next preceding the Monthly Meeting, and 
y° Quarterly Meeting, y° friends of each par- 
ticular meeting do confer together and take 
care y‘ none but faithful, serviceable, and 
suitable Friends do go to this and the Quar- 
terly Meetings. And that if any others do 
thrust themselves in, y° Friends of y‘ meeting 
to which they belong do take them out and 
better inform them, and tenderly advise them 
to withdraw and depart.” 

Thomas Ellwood appears to have acted as 
clerk to the Monthly Meeting till the year 
1713, the minutes of the meeting held Second 
Month 6th in that year being in his hand- 
writing. | 

On the Third Month 4th, 1713, we find the 
following entry :—“ Att y° Monthly Meeting 
at Hunger Hill, The meeting mett and cal- 
led over the severall particular meetings, and 
our antient friend Thomas Ellwood, being de- 
ceased, and to be buryed this day. The meet- 
ing adjourned to the eight day of the next 
month.” 

“1714, 6th Month—An Epistle from the 
Meeting for Sufferings was read giving ad- 
vice and encouragement to school masters to 
continue their _Imployment, as judging that 
learning Latin and Greek is usefull to men 
in Trade or business, altho not necessary to 
the making Ministers of the Gospel.” 

“1715, 10th Month.—Our friends of the 
Women’s Meeting did now give this meeting 
to understand, that their meeting having had 
under their consideration the addition of ex- 
penses which attend this meeting since the re- 
moval of our Antient friend Thomas Ell- 
wood, and also understanding that this meet- 
ing is out of stock and indebted, and from 
their sense of the service of this meeting, 
have sent as a token thereof six pounds as a 
free will offering, which this meeting kindly 
accepts, and returned acknowledgement of 
their kindness and care therein.” 
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“1722, 9th Month.—The Friends of Wic- 
comb laid before this meeting a paper from 
Thomas Frier, of Wiccomb, which being read 
the meeting, upon consideration of it and the 
occasion, did agree to receive the same for 
the present, hoping that his conversation for 
the future may evidence the sincerity of the 
sorrow therein expressed by him: it is as fol- 
loweth, viz :— 

“*To the Monthly Meeting at Hunger 
Hill whereas there was sometime agoe a dif- 
erence arose between me, Thomas Frier and 
Ruth my wife, and through provocation 
given by her, unwatchfulness in myself, I 
gave way to passion so far as to strike her. 
But being now sensible my act therein was 
contrary to the blessed Truth I therein pro- 
fessed, I am sorry for the same, and desiring 
that I may (as much as I can] clear the 
Truth from all reproach that may be brought 
on it thereby, I take the blame upon myself 
and also desire that none may impute this 
my misbehaviour either to the principle of 
Truth, or to the people amongst whom I have 
walked in profession. 

“ “(Signed) THomas FRIER.’” 

“1748 2nd Month.—After consideration of 
the renewing of the meeting at Weston, as by 
appointment in the 8th mo. last; It is now 
agreed that Three Meetings be again held 
there, as heretofore, viz., the second first day 
in the 8rd, 5th, and 7th months, and this 
meeting appoints Robert Eeles and Joseph 
Stevens to endeavour the meetings may be at- 
tended by friends of the Ministry.” 

“1752, 8th Month.—The meeting is now in- 
formed that, pursuant to appointment in 6th 
month last, one child of Mary Hulls (a boy) 
is put to Friends’ workhouse in London, and 
that for about two weeks past J* Waster has 
given to Mary Hull but one shilling and six 
pense p" week, who before had two shillings 

p" week.” 

“1699.—The meeting being acquainted 
y' Ann and Margaret Taylor, two maiden 
Friends, y‘ kept a little shop of linen cloth, 
&c., in Berkhamstead belonging to Tring 
Meeting, had their shop lately broken up in 
y° night, and their shop goods taken away to 
the value of abt £40, being more than they 
were worth. This meeting thought fit to 
commend their condition to the Womens 
Meeting, which was done by Dan! Roberts 
and James Smith ; whereupon Mary Wharley 
and Bridgett Russell came from the Women’s 
Meeting to acquaint this, y‘ that meeting had 
agreed to send y°® s*two Friends £5 as a 
token of love, to help them in their present 
distress. To which this meeting added £5 
more, ordering Thomas Ellwood to deliver it 
unto Dan' Roberts, for him to convey unto 
the s¢ 2 suffering friends.” 
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The following minute has reference to a | in the meeting, and received so far as it con- 


Friend who for some years attended the meet- 
ings of the Separatists, and who, on coming 
back among Friends, had kept on his hat in 
time of prayer. For many months he had 
refused, at the request of the meeting, to issue 
a paper condemning his practice in this re- 
spect ; and now that he had done so, it does 
not appear to have given full satisfaction to 
his friends. 

“1701.— John Costard acquainted the meet- 
ing that he had again spoken with Joseph 
Bartlett, and let him know that this meeting 
expects he should in express words condemn 
that practice of his keeping on his hat in 
time of prayer, in writing under his hand; 
and that Joseph had thereupon written such 
a condemnation, and set his name to it, in 
the same paper which he had sent before in 
the 10th month last, which paper John Cos- 
tard delivering now to the meeting, was read 
as followeth : 

“Friends: There having been an open 
separation in these parts, with which I did in 
some measure joyn, through a respect to the 
persons concerned in it, so as that I have 
formerly both privately and publickly abet- 
ted them, and that sometimes with a heat and 
practice that neither became me nor my pro- 
fession ; I do confess and acknowledge that 
therein I did evil, for which I have been 
often sorry since. And of late years, being 
convinced that they were in the wrong, which 
was manifest to me by their fruit, I have de- 
clined their meetings, and shunned them in 
the offices of burials and marriages. 

“* Now at the desire of the meeting, as to 
the business of having long time kept on my 
hat when Mary Ellwood prayed, I add this, 
that I had acted more brotherly to have first 
spoken to her in a spirit of love, before I re- 
sented that matter so high; for that after- 
wards, when I had some discourse with her, 
I found myself better satisfied, and have since 
desisted that practice, being desirous to be in 
unity with faithful friends, hoping through 
the Lord’s assistance so to continue all my 
days. 

“*T do give forth this testimony, dated 
this 15th day of the 9th month, 1701. 

[Signed] Jo* BARTLETT. 

“This paper being read, and the Meeting 
considering in how wrong and opposite a 
spirit Joseph Bartlett hath stood and ap- 
peared, not only while he openly joyned with 
the Separatists, but since he left their meet- 
ings, and eyen since he applied himself to 
this meeting; and being weightily sensible 
that he is not in that spirit and subjection of 
mind to Truth in which Friends can have 
unity with him, William Grimsdale was de- 
sired to acquaint him that his paper was read 
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tained an acknowledgement of his of- 
fence; and that whereas in his paper he ex- 
presses his being desirous to be in unity with 
faithfull Friends, this meeting desires he may 
come into it.” 

The following extracts are taken from the 
“ Memorial of Sufferings of the os of God 
called Quakers, in the County of Bucks, for 
their testimony to the truth.” 

“1655—John Whitehead being moved of 
the Lord to go into the Steeple House at 
North Crawley, after the Priest had done 
speaking, he did speak to the people in the 
Grave Yard, when they beat and kickt him 
till they fecht bloud.” 

(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS. 


There are some things which never tire, 
but in¢rease in value as we reflect on their 
varied uses. The universe, in all its endless 
variety, affords us themes of inexhaustible 
interest. The handiwork of the great Supreme 
is before us, in our going out and coming in ; 
the beautiful and the useful, mingled in ma- 
jestic loveliness, and as we gaze our thoughts 
rise in wonder to Him who made them all,’and 
with the ancients we exclaim, “ The heavens 
declare thy glory, and the earth is full of th 
riches.” Andall this hast’thou given to thechil- 
dren of men to improve and enjoy, and wisely 
adapted means to ends that nothing should 
fail of its purpose. O that men would praise 
the Lord for His goodness, and keep a single 
eye to the high destiny attainable, by moving 
calmly and willingly in the line of Divine 
appointment; living in the world, but not 
partaking of its spirit; and by word and deed 
inviting their fellows to “come up higher,” 
seeking ever to swell the tide of human hap- 
piness until it rises above the weaknesses that 
so often come into man, and keep the pas- 
sions ruffled. Truly, said an inspired pen- 
man, “ He that rules his own spirit, is greater 
than he that takes a city.” The world we 
live in is a great school, and we may learn 
much by observation. The effects of wrong 
doing are like an eclipse of the sun, that 
always casts a shade on its brightness ; while, 
on the other hand, “the path of the just is as 
a shining light, that shines brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day.” And there 
are many such here and there whose aim is 
reverently to walk in the highway of holiness, 
thus answering the end of their creation and 
leaving the world better than they found it, 
for virtues purify and elevate, and of such an 
one it may be said,“ He being dead yet 


speaketh.” SaraH Hunt. 
West Grove, Eighth mo. 1883. 
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ELIAS HICKS.—IV. 


FRIEND’S MEETING HOUSE, 
Germantown, 12th mo, 1824. 


“Come out of Babylon, my people, that ye 
be not partakers with her in her sins, lest ye 
be partakers also of her plagues.” No doubt 
this was expressed by way of simile, in allu- 
sion to the great city in former ages, built by 
the great king, who boasted in the greatness 
of his works; now that mighty Babylon has 
long since passed away, but there is a mystery 
Babylon which the apostle declared he was 
led to see. And he beheld her in all her 
works and merchandise, “and slaves and the 
souls of men.” Fallen christendom is this 
mystery Babylon, antichrist is the founder of 
it, and those who are deceived by his trans- 
formations are his workmen. Her reign was 
never greater than at the present day; her 
merchandise was never more general than at 
this time, her merchants are those who pro- 
fess to be apostles, but are not; those who 
set 4: their own will, their own power, their 
own knowledge, their own wisdom in direct 
opposition to the wisdom and power of God, 
which is only revealed to the children of 
men, by His blessed spirit in their souls 
How is this mystery Babylon built? It is 
built of the best external materials; the best 
of all, better than ever was written on earth, 
and after all it is nothing but letter. These 
materials they have at their own command ; 
the letter of the scriptures, from which they 
can take everything, for the deceivings of 
antichrist, to deceive the people. Now it is 
out of this Babylon that the Lord’s children 
are called; out of these mixtures that are 
built up in the wisdom of science, and the 
contrivance of the creature. They are made 
use of to enslave and make merchandise of 
the souls of the children of men; and to 
make merchandise of the good works of those 
who have gone before them. What are the 
abominations in the sight of God? Every 
religious performance that does not arise 
from the immediate workings of His Spirit 
and power. For every thing of man’s build- 
ing, in religion; every step that he takes in 
his own wisdom, is foolishness, and an abom- 
ination in the sight of Heaven. From what 
we know and discover, we are sure, that if it 
is not of the spirit of God it must be the 
opposite; as there are but two spirits, the 
spirit of truth and the spirit of error. And 
what is the spirit of error? It is the spirit of 
man ; that spirit which has assumed wisdom 
and. power in opposition to the leadings and 
commands of the spirit of God in his own 
soul. 

All letter written under the influence of 


it came, and this is all, because as the letter 
never could be written without the spirit 
which stands above it, the great first cause of 
all wisdom and knowledge ; therefore, unless 
by the letter we are gathered to the spirit we 
cannot see the letter aright. For it is the 
effect, and when we face the letter, we turn 
our backs upon the cause, just as a man 
turns his back upon the sun to see his own 
shadow. If we would see the sun, we must 
lose sight of the shadow. We are all indi- 
vidually called to come away from the 
shadow, and depend on the substance. The 
true gospel is preached unto every soul under 
heaven, and it ever has been so since the fall 
of man. It has been preached by God him- 
self in the secrets of our hearts. Those who 
have never seen any written testimony of it, 
have it as certainly as we have it; and in 
proportion as they improve upon it they 
come to know God for themselves and His 
truth. Then wherein are we better than they 
who have not the letter? We are no better 
at all, unless we improve our privileges as 
fully as those who have not the letter, for 
the letter written by inspired men of God 
will revive the quickening influence of the 
word within our souls. He has called us to 
come away from the world, and the things 
that are in the world; from all its glories 
and honors. Let us remember our gracious 
pattern, how he was tempted and tried with 
the glories and honors of the world. both as 
they related to religion and to the glories of 
the outward world. So are we also tempted 
and tried as he was. How are we to get 
along? We cannot get along unless we 
make the choice that our blessed pattern did ; 
to have no will of our own. He said, “Il 
came not to do mine own will but the will of 
him that sent me, and to finish his work.” 
Every thing that grows up and stands upon 
man’s judgment, independent of God’s will, 
is an abomination in the sight of God. All 
that we want is to come back to the spirit, to 
that inward law of God, the light and cov- 
enant which God made with his creature 
man in the beginning. 

We have all slain the lamb in our souls, 
we have stifled and smothered the gift of 
God. We are dead by our transgressions, 
and the Lord is calling us to come out of 
Babylon, and all dependence upon external 
things; come out of all ordinances, cere- 
monies, prayers, and whatever stands in the 
invention of the creature. 

Oh! turn inward to the grace of God in 
the heart, and be willing to come like humble 
Mary, formerly, when under the outward dis- 
pensation, and have but one teacher, as she 
had. She had but one teacher, Jesus, in the 


<; God points us back to the place from whence | outward, and she was willing to sit down in 
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silence at his feet, and wait to hear the 
gracious words of his mouth. Oh! my friends, 
run no longer after the lo heres and lo theres. 
Your savior is within you, he is not without 
you, he never can be found without; he is 
not to be known except in your own souls. 

We all have an example to walk by. We 
that have the privilege of reading the ex- 
ample of the blessed Jesus. He began the 
work of righteousness in his childhood, and 
so we ought todo. Did we, according to our 
measure, begin in our childhood, and were 
we as attentively engaged it would lead us 
in the same way, and because we are not, his 
example condemns us. : 

Oh! my friends, that we might learn by 
the things that we suffer. We must come 
into his image in righteousness, for nothing 
else can introduce us into the kingdom of 
heaven, but to come into the image of Jesus, 
into his righteousness and faithfulness to his 
Heavenly Father. Every thing is compre- 
hended in the gift of God in the soul. 

A little caution arises before we part. As 
we have been quietly and solemnly together, 
let us not enter into conversation about what 
we have heard. I have often thought it has 
been the case after a solemn meeting, by 
entering into conversation about what has 
been heard, that it has all been talked away, 
and the hearers have been like a door on its 
hinges, we go as we come, and we come as we 
go, without being any better for it. Let us 
then settle down in our own minds and con- 
sider that now is the accepted time, now is 
the day of salvation, while the Lord in his 
mercy is waiting upon us, and visiting us by 
his light and love in our hearts. 

—————_..499 —___ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
BE FAITHFUL. 


The Society of Friends was undoubtedly 
raised up through individual faithfulness for 
the greatest of all purposes: to turn mankind 
from darkness unto light and from the power 
and dominion of Satan and darkness unto 
God; and nobly and faithfully did our pre 
decessors in the truth fulfill their mission in 
many ways, prominent among which was the 
assembling together for the purpose of wait- 
ing upon our Heavenly Father for the renewal 
of Divine strength, by partaking of that 
Heavenly bread or sustenance which is af- 
forded to those who are hungering and thirst- 
ing after righteousness. 

In accordance therewith meetings were 
established and under the guidance of Divine 
wisdom a beautiful order established, for God 
is a God of order. 

And experience has abundantly proved 
the benefit of thus assembling together ; to 


the rightly concerned they are seasons of re- 
freshment from the presence of the Lord. 

And further, by so doing we demonstrate 
to the world the truth of the Scripture decla- 
ration, that “the anointing which ye have 
received abideth in you, and ye need not that 
any man teach you, but as the same anointing 
teacheth you of all things.” 

I write this, measurably at least, under the 
influence of that which much desires the wel- 
fare of all mankind, and that our beloved 
Society may continue to be as it has been 
heretofore, a light to the world, or as a city 
set on an hill that cannot be hid. And if it 
has not been altogether clear of traditional 
blurs or other obstructions to its shining, let 
us not by our lukewarmness or the love and 
pursuit of other things permit the precious 
candlestick to be removed from its place, but 
rally to the everlasting standard of truth, 
and then I believe our meetings will be at- 
tended faithfully, and others, not of our fold, 
witnessing our godly zeal and faithfulness 
may be induced to meet with us, and thus 
mutual strength be promoted and the glo- 
rious cause of truth advanced. 

Joun SEARING. 

Eighth mo, 28th, 1883. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Baltimore Quarterly Meeting—On First- 
day morning, the 9th inst., I set out with a 
friend to attend Baltimore Quarterly Meet- 
ing, to be held at Gunpowder, about eighteen 
miles north of Baltimore. It was a delight- 
ful drive through one of the best improved 
districts surrounding the city. We passed, 
on our way, the Shepherd Asylum for the 
cure of the insane, an imposing building, or 
rather group of buildings, beautifully located 
on an eminence overlookig a fine extent of 
country. This institution, founded by the late 
Moses Shepherd, a member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, has been nearly thirty 
years in process of building, and will prob- 
ably require some years longer before it will 
be opened for patients. Only the interest of 
the endowment fund could be used in the 
construction, hence the slow progress made. 
The Asylum property and the invesments are 
now estimated at over one million dollars. 

A little further on, and about midway of 
of our journey, the village of Towson, the 
county seat of Baltimore county was passed. 
It is pleasantly located, and the streets are 
well shaded by rows of maple trees. 

The weather is usually warm at the time 
this Quarterly Meeting is held, but on this 
occasion it was so cold that overcoats were 
needed in driving; the Friends put fires in 
their parlors, and on Second-day morning 3% 
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there was a white frost in the low lands, but 
not enough to do serious damage to vegeta- 
tion. 

The meeting-house, where we arrived in 
good season, is located on the top of a hill, 
which makes the approach rather difficult, 
and with hardly room enough for the numer- 
ous horses, carriages and wagons that come 
together at such times as this. 

he meeting was not so large as usual, 
either on First- or Second-day. Darlington 
Hoopes, Elizabeth H. Plummer, Emily B. 
Canby, Priscilla Matthews and Isaiah Light- 
ner all appeared acceptably in the ministry, 
and it was thought to be a good and satis- 
factory meeting. 

The business that claimed attention em- 
braced a review of the state of the meeting 
during the past year by the reading and 
answering of all the queries, the preparing 
of the report to the Yearly Meeting, read- 
ing of two memorials, etc. 

The first meeting having been rather long, 
and being followed immediately by that for 
business, made a continuous session of about 
four hours. It would be well if some plan 
could be adopted to make it less burdensome, 
especially for those who have to come a long 
distance. 

The Executive Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs held a meeting on First-day afternoon, 
which was of especial interest on account of 
the presence of Isaiah Lightner, the efficient 
agent from the Santee Agency, in Nebraska, 
who has leave of @bsence for a brief visit to 
his old home and friends in Maryland. The 
situation of affairs as regards our labors 
among the Indians is pretty fully and regu- 
larly reported to our several Yearly Meet- 
ings, and is not materially changed at the 
present time. E. B. 

Baltimore, Ninth month 16th, 1883. 





ing and instructive address, indicating some 
practicable methods of work, inciting us to 
an untiring diligence in our warfare upon the 
giant evil, and strengthening and inspiring our 
spirits with his own noble faith in effort and 
its results in the ultimate triumph of the 
right. 

The subject of tobacco was brought before 
the meeting by one of the audience, and its 
use deprecated, as tending to excite a thirst 
for strong drink. Our friend Rachel C. 
Tilton, with earnestness and fervor, in a few 
impressive remarks on the subject of temper- 
ance, completed the interest of the occasion. 

We think the meeting was a profitable one, 
and kindly ask this opportunity to report it 
for the encouragement of Friends in other 
localities. E. R. L. 

Shrewsbury, N. J., Ninth mo. 14, 1883. 


























The Yearly and Quarterly Meetings’ Com- 
mittees on Temperance held a large and sat- 
isfactory conference at Langhorne, on First- 
day, the 9th inst., at 3 P.M. 

The first floor of the spacious old house 
was nearly filled. The meeting was free, 
earnest, and deeply baptized into the con- 
sciousness of the pressing demands of the 
cause on ali who love their race and country. 
It held two hours, with but a few minutes 
not covered by feeling utterances. Many 
were exercised, and much experience and 
counsel flowed from burthened hearts. Sev- 
eral were present from Abington Quarter, 
who were welcome and profitable guests. 

The burthen of the sentiment was in favor 
of a great bestowal of care and labor on the 
education of the young in knowledge and 
hatred of the evil we are seeking to destroy. 
Roadside fountains for watering horses, to 
lessen the patronage of public houses, were 
urged. The eyes of the people are opening, 
and the cause growing. 8. 








Temperance.—The committee appointed by 
Philadelphia First-day School Union.—A 
small but interested company of workers in 
the First-day school gathered in Green Street 
Meeting-house on Sixth-day evening, the 14th 
inst., to transact the business of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Union. Annual reports from Race 
Street, Girard Avenue, Frankford and West 
Philadelphia schools, and of the mission 
work, were read, and verbal statements given 
of the condition of Green Street, German- 
town and the Valley schools. No reports 
were received from tesahed or Reading. 
None of the schools except West Philadel- 
phia and Frankford use the Lesson Leaves. 
A committee was appointed to assist the 
Clerk in preparing a report for the meetin 
of the association to be held in Elevent 
month, and another to make such arrange- 


bury, New Jersey, to confer and compare 
views, if haply any light may be discovered 
as to the wisest course to be pursued with a 
view to the abatement of the enormous evil 
of intemperance, hold regular meetings once 
a month. A goodly number of earnest spirits 
compose this committee, and they are encour- 
aged to believe that while these conferences 
are most serviceable to themselves, they are 
not without value to the cause they are en-, 
deavoring to promote. 

An informal meeting was held at Ocean 
Port, a neighboring village, on First-day 
afternoon, the 2d of Ninth month, at which 
a number of the committee were present. 

Our friend Samuel Swain, of Bristol, Pa., 
was in attendance, and delivered an interest- 
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ments as will be necessary to furnish a lunch 
on that occasion. 

The report of the Treasurer was read, 
showing a deficit of $9. The committee ap- 
pointed to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year recommended the re-appointment of the 
present incumbents, which was united with. 

As the Treasurer is now out of funds, it 
was advised that collections be made at an 
early date. 





On Seventh-day the Yearly Meetings’ Com- 
mittee on Temperance and Intoxicating Bev- 
erages met at Fifteenth and Race streets, 
with a large attendance of members. It was 
very encouraging to see so many of the 
elderly and substantial members of the Soci- 
ety in the ranks, and to hear their good 
words of counsel ‘and advice. It is greatly 
strengthening to the middle-aged and the 
younger members to have their company and 
co-operation. A proposition to communi- 
cate with the various Boards of Education 
and the School Superintendents within the 
compass of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in 
order to awaken an interest in behalf of the 
study of the effects of intoxicants on the hu- 
man system, in the Public Schools, was heart- 
ily united with. Testimony was borne by sev- 
eral in attendance to the willingness of the 
teachers in their own localities to make use of 
text-books on the subject as the way opened. 

The meeting was a very practical one, the 
members evincing an evident purpose to im- 
prove every opportunity that presents for 
faithful work in the good cause. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO. 22, 1883. 


BE sTILL AND KNOW THAT I AM Gop.”— 
It is a query often presented to the minds of 
the thoughtful, whether there are many that 
actually realize in their own experience, the 
frequent presence of the Spirit of God. It is 
a grand truth that “God is a spirit,” and 
must be worshiped “in spirit and in truth ;” 
yet this worshiping is so high an attainment 
that we can but acknowledge very few of the 
whole number of rational beings reach unto 
it. To worship \Him through His works is 
an easy matter. Sitting beside an ocean and 
listening to‘its ceaseless roar, and witnessing 
its might, who can withhold the homage due 
to creative power? Or, standing upon the 
mountain top, with but a fraction of a world 
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at our feet, the heart of man must accord 
thanksgiving and praise; but to be still, to 
silence all flesh and feel His presence is an 
attainment to be valued. Yet this spark of 
divinity which we call spirit, and which we 
firmly believe exists in every soul, is so en- 
shrouded by our humanity, and, in civilized 
and enlightened nations, by a humanity hav- 
ing the intellect so vigorous and active that 
it becomes a very difficult task to still all 
these faculties and “ know God ” by the silent 
touches of His quickening spirit. And yet 
He can be thus known if we only control the 
will and hearken for His voice. 


Thus it is that we feel constrained to 
appeal again and again for the continu- 
ance of a form of worship that enables the 
worshipers to be gathered into a silence whose 
sweetness is often felt and we trust God’s 
presence often realized. 

Very slowly has the world come to acknow- 
ledge that true worship can be offered with- 
out form or words, yet it is coming to it, and 
many are the congregations that now provide 
for an interval of quiet when the activity of 
man’s mind can be controlled and his spirit 
seek the Divine spirit to worship and adore. 
But for this period to be thoroughly enjoyed 
it is needful that we cultivate this inwardness, 
“wrestle,” as has been said for this blessing 
of the knowledge of the presence of God. 
Those who have once been privileged to enjoy 
this communion will ever crave for a renewal 
of it. And yet how lifeless is silent worship 
when it has degenerated intoa form. And 
none so realize this as those who have felt the 
glory of the Living Presence. 


It may be better, perhaps, if the Divine 
communion cannot be reached by silent wait- 
ing, to have the outward senses made to 
respond to the need we have to worship, 
through the medium of the intellect ; yet this 
higher development must be cultivated, and 
its truth never cease to be presented, for its 
great beauty and power lies here, that all 
‘can possess it, from the “ least to the greatest.” 
From the possession of it in its fullness as 
revealed in Christ Jesus, to the lowest in the 
scale of humanity, all alike have the one 
germ of Divinity and can worship Him in 
the acceptance of the Spirit. 
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MARRIED. 


CADWALLADER— RANDALL.—On 
Fifth-day evening, Ninth month 13th, 1883, 
under the care of Makefield Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, at their residence, Newtown, 
Bucks co., Pa, Timothy Cadwallader, son of 
the late Cyrus and Margaret B. Cadwallader, 
and Jane b. Randall, daughter of Deborah S., 
and the late Comly Randall, of Northampton 
township, Bucks co., Pa. 


REINSTEIN—REMINGTON.—On Ninth 
mo. 10th, 1883, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, under the care of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia, Daniel K. 
Reinstein, son of Charles F. and Ada A Rein- 
stein, and Annabella T., daughter of John C. 
and Margaret S. Remington, all of the city of 
Philadelphia. 


TYLOR—POWELL.—On Eighth month 
16th, 1883, under the care of Third Haven 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, near Easton, Md., Wilson M. 
Tylor and Elizabeth N. Powell. 





DIED. 


BROWN.--On Fifth mo. 24th, 1883, David 
Brown, 1n his 66th year; an esteemed member 
of Deer Creek Monthly, and Fawn Prepara- 
tive Meeting. 


DIXEY—On Ninth mo. 10th, 1883, at Mount 
Laurel, Nathan D., son of Hannah C. and the 
late Capt. Thos. Dixey, of Philadelphia. 


FRENCH.—On the afternoon of Ninth mo. 
15th, 1883, at the residence of his son, Richard 
French, in Philadelphia, William H. French, 
in his 84th year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held at 
Spruce street, Philadelphia. 


MITCHELL.—On Eighth mo. 13th, 1883, 
at his home, in Hockessin, Del., Henry E. 
Mitchell, in his 27th year. 

The passing away of this bright and earnest 
spirit has tended to draw us nearer to the 
‘* Father’s house.”’ 


TYSON.—On the evening of Ninth month 
12th, 1883, Jacob Tyson, in his 75th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 


WEBB.—On Biel th mo. 19th, 1883, Mary, 
wife of John Webb, in her 66th year; an-es- 
teemed member of Deer Creek Monthly, and 
Fawn Preparative Meeting. 


WILLETS.—On Second-day, Ninth month 
10th, 1883, at Manhassett, L. I., Martha, widow 
of Edmund Willets, in the 77th year of her 


age. 

‘Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, 
. . . they rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them.” 





THE progress of total abstinence in quar- 
ters where not long ago it would have been 
likely to find no standing ground, is one of 
the signs of the times. Half a century ago, 
who could have conceived of a cabinet min- 
ister being a teetotaler? Now, as we observe 
from the public prints, quite a number of 


members of the English cabinet are total ab- 
stainers, some having joined the ranks very 
recently. Among the rest, Earl Granville, 
Mr. Childers, Sir William Vernon Harcourt 
and Sir Charles ‘Dilke take nothing stronger 
than water. With such statesmen as we have 
mentioned on their side, certainly the ab- 
stainers are fully entitled to say that the 
hardest work and the severest mental strain 
can be borne without the resort to stimulants. 
How absurd it would all have seemed to our 
grandfathers! Yet some people would have 
us believe that “the former days were better 
than these.”— Canada Presbyterian. 





INFANT EDUCATION. 


Prof. Stanley Hall, with his characteristic 
modesty, asks the experienced conversers with 
children to address to him any thoughts that 
may occur to them with respect to the new 
plan of finding out what thoughts the children 
of the primary schools have. It is truly 
refreshing to see that at last it has occurred 
to the adult mind, that talking to children is 
not talking wtth them, and to see that by im- 
plication they admit the necessity of develop- 
ing the means of communion in children, by 
conversation or exchange of thought. But we 
doubt whether direct questioning respecting 
heterogeneous things will bring about what 
is desired. We find a great difference in the 
judiciousness of the questions. The object is 
to produce some coherent thinking in the 
children,-and to do this, as is suggested by 
the most intelligent of all the observers of 
childhood, Frederic Froebel,—we must go to 
the child and find what he is attending to, 
rather than to call his attention to things he 
does not instinctively turn to. By the time 
children go to primary school they have 
something of a vocabulary; though unless 
they have heen so fortunate as to have had 
the kindergarten training, by talking over 
their playthings, movement-plays, and ma- 
terials, and processes of occupation, which are 
objects of sense-perception, it.is generally 
very indefinite. 

The first thing the questioner is to do is to 
put the child at ease by asking him what he 
cannot but know; therefore, to begin by asking 
them to put their hands on their several fea- 
tures,—asking them how many eyes they have, 
ears, hands, feet, noses, mouths, thumbs, fin- 
gers, toes; how many fathers, mothers, grand- 
fathers, grandmothers, brothers, sisters, aunts, 
uncles, cousins, will put them at ease. It is 
a fact that the nucleus of every language is 
the names of the bodily organs and their 
functions. What do they do with their eyes, 
ears, nose, mouth, tongue, teeth, hands, feet ? 
What are various bodily organs for? is there 
a right and a wrong way of using them, and 
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what are these right and wrong ways? What 
beautiful thing have they ever seen? Thus 
every child can beled to name the sun, moon, 
stars, beautiful colors in the sky, some 
animals, plants, trees, and to discriminate 
these from each other by their names, more 
or less. If we induce children to name what 
they know and care for, and their relations 
and interaction, we organize their under- 
standings to precision of conception and con- 
nection ; for the laws of things are the laws 
of thought, because the mind which symbolizes 
itself by the visible things of nature is the 
author of the minds that it is our office to 
bring to self-consciousness, which is done by 
means of language so expressively called the 
mother-tongue. 

Let childern have precise, connected 
thought respecting what is within their 
sense-perception, and what touches their 
affection, by conversing about them, and the 
creative imagination which all children ex- 
hibit in their first utterances will gradually 
be disciplined by reflections upon things in 
their natural order, and thus they will get 
the power to symbolize their individual 
feelings and thoughts. It is by no means 
indifferent what children talk about. It is 
better to have them think and talk about 
natural growths than manufactured things,— 
what God has made than what man has 
made, except what they make themselves, for 
that puts them into the spiritual world even 
more deeply, the soul’s own exercise being 
felt to be original and of free choice. Nothing 
is so important as to develop a child’s sense 
of free consciousness; thence such questions: 
Can anybody see for you, hear for you, walk 
for you, think for you, be kind for you? Ask 
them to tell all the things they can do all of 
themselves. This will lead up to asking if 
anybody can be good for another, and to 
their recognizing that the Heavenly Father 
gives us Mision inside of us, as we may call 
the powers of reflection and conscience to 
distinguish between right and wrong. 

It will be found that children are very 
easily made conscious of their moral sense, of 
beauty, symmetry, harmony, within as well as 
without, because theseare ideasor insights that 
they bring with them, as truly objective as 
the nature which is obvious to their sense- 
perception. It is of enormous importance, in 
conversing with children, that we should let 
them lead the conversation ; that is, call out 
by our questions what they are perceiving or 
thinking, rather than force upon them what 

-is without by our words. In giving them 
language let us never forget that wise saying 
of Professor Agassiz’s: “It is an injury to 


mind or heart.” {Unless the questioner of 
the child remembers this, instead of cultiva- 
ting they will bewilder, and even vitiate 
them. Divine Providence has a great pur- 
pose in giving the child a season of life when 
it is impossible for the adult to interfere 
with its mental operations, with its partial 
notions ; but 


“The sum of the word 
In soft miniature lies, 
While the peace of all being 
Shines into its eyes,” 


from the great whole in which it finds itself, 
and from which it only gradually distin- 
guishes itself, as the subjective me.— Elizabeth 
P. Peabody, in Journal of Education. 





RAILROADS AND TEMPERANCE. 


One of the most significant signs of the 
times is the movement among the managers 
of a large number of railroad lines in this 
country to prohibit the use of intoxicating 
liquors by their employees, and that they 
should be total abstainers while in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

To this effect is a late order issued by the 
general manager of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railroad, and one by the Chicago 
and Grand Trunk Railway. . 

The following is vhe rule issued by the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Company : 

147. The use of intoxicating drink on the 
road or about the premises of the corporation 
is strictly forbidden. No one will be employed, 
or continued in employment, who is known to 
be in the habit of drinking intoxicating 
liquor.” 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, 
having found by investigations of disasters 
that in many cases they were due to the use 
of intoxicants by the railroad employees of 
the company, has just. issued a peremptory 
orde? that no one who uses intoxicants at 
all, either while on or off duty, shall remain 
in its employ. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St Paul Rail- 
road Company has prohibited the sale of 
intoxicating beverages at the depots on its 
road. 

The Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific 
Railroad Company issued an order that no 
ale, beer, wine or spirituous liquors of any 
kind should be sold in the company’s dining- 
cars in Iowa. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Road has 
also issued orders prohibiting the use of in- 
toxicating liquors by conductors, engineers, 
and trainmen. 

The Wisconsin Central Road has a rule 


the mind of a child to have a word on its | which says no person will receive employment 
lips whose meaning is not beforehand in its | unless they are total abstainers. 


e 





The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
has issued orders that no tickets shall be sold 
to any person in an intoxicated condition, nor 
shall intoxicated persons be admitted to the 
cars. 


ats 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AT COOPERSTOWN, N. Y.—IX. 


In our ride from Richfield to Cooperstown 
we had an opportunity to observe many hop 
vineyards which were awaiting the pickers. 
Sometimes they present a beautiful appear- 

y ance. The tall, slender poles are young 
cedar trees, about twenty feet high or less; 
and these are an expensive item in hop cul- 
ture. There are many cedar swamps in this 
moist lake country, but the supply has been 
heavily drawn upon, insomuch that now 
Canada is sending her young forests, thus 
immature, for the use of the farmers of 
Otsego. The poles are worth about twenty 
cents apiece, and last, on an average, six 
years. The poles are pulled up and laid 
conveniently across the boxes of the pickers 
that will hold ten bushels. Pickers are gath- 
ered from far and near, and are paid for 
their work by the box ; and a good hand can 
gather two or perhaps three boxes a day, and 
e obtains forty cents a box with board. The 
best hops are worth, this season, thirty cents 
a pound, and this is a very remunerative 
price. The value of this crop frequently fluc- 
| tuates very greatly. These fluctuations may 
be 300 or 400 per cent, without exciting great 
surprise. It is the great staple in Otsego 
county, and all other industries are subordi- 

nate to this. 

To avoid the cost of poles some vineyards 
are using a device of posts, with wires ex- 
tending from side to side of the field, and 
strings connecting the plant with the wires. 
This makes a beautiful, symmetrical arrange- 
ment, but sometimes lightning strikes the 
- field, blasting and withering the flowers. 

< ome poles are left standing with their 
vine drapery after the rest are laid low. 
These are those which sustain the staminate 
plants, and we have an opportunity to ob- 
serve the racemes of tiny green flowers, of 
which they produce a great number. There 
are only a very few of these sterile plants in 
a hop yard, and they are planted merely to 
increase the weight of the crop by forming 
the seed in the fertile flowers. The sterile 
are of no value as merchandise. | 

The hop-pickers come from far and near. 
The maidens who are engaged in domestic 
service are tempted into the fields, and for 


their help. Such as object to handling the 
gridiron and the dishcloth take their meals 
Ae at the hotels. But the hop fever does not 
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three weeks or more families are bereft of 
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spare the hotel kitchen, and some of the 


waiters are tempted from their allegiance for 


a time, so that living is quite disarranged. 


Our lofty ride past lakes, groves, fruitful 
fields, cosy homes, and over brooks which 


glance down from their mountain springs is 


wonderfully inspiring. We reach Otsego 
Lake, which lies about 1,200 feet above the 


sea, just as the sun nears the horizon; and 


the neat little steamer, Natty Bumppo, is 


soon at hand to bear us down to Coopers- 


town, which lies at the lower end, where the 


Susquehanna leaves its parent fountain and 


commences its long journey toward the ocean. 
A mother and little daughter, residents of 
Cooperstown, discover our purposes and take 
us in charge. The little maid claims to show 
us the historic spots on one side of the water, 
and the mother calls our attention to the 
other. The mountains which environ the 
“Glimmerglass” have fanciful names. At 
the head of the lake lies the Sleeping Lion, 
and Mount Vision at the other end is of im- 
posing proportions. On the eastern shores 
extend a range of mountains, from 500 to 600 
feet high and densely wooded. On the west- 
ern shore the mountains are less high and 
rugged, but scarcely less picturesque. A 
pebbly beach runs all around the water, and 
a stalwart pedestrian can walk quite round it 
with enjoyment, though it is 18 miles in cir- 
cuit. Hop yards and green pastures flourish 

lenin slopes, and noble forests yet 
crown the summits. On the west shore there 
is almost unbroken forest, and the pure dark 
waters, lying so calm within the sheltering 
hills, reflect the bold mountain shores, the 
evening sky and clouds almost unbroken. 
We speed along seemingly between two firma- 
ments, and our new friends, who sit beside us 
on the deck, point out the classic spots which 
the genius of Cooper has peopled with figures 
of enduring interest. 


“A master’s hand hath painted all thy beauties 
A master’s mind hath pled all thy shore 
With wraiths of — unters and fair maidens 
Haunting thy fresh glades forevermore.” 


Graceful and sweeping bays, and low and 

wooded points are all instinct with memories, 
and retain the characteristics which made 
them attractive to the romancer in the early 
part of the present century. 
In the gray of the evening our boat comes 
in view of Cooperstown itself, embowered in 
its mass of elms and sugar maples, and hedged 
in by its mountain barriers. Our new friends 
keep by us at landing and proffer their help 
and direction, and we are soon at the hotel 
where there are rooms and good cheer await- 
ing us. We are in the town made memo- 
rable by James Fennimore Cooper’s genius, 
and are ready to proceed to investigate its 
relics and reminders of the past. 


| 
; 
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The next morning breaks pure and bright, 
and at the breakfast we find an acquaintance 
from Philadelphia who greets us with cor- 
diality, and offers to conduct us around the 
village before the hour for divine worship. 
We walked along many beautiful avenues 
shadowed with stately trees, noted the mul- 
titude of elegant homes with smoothly shorn 
lawns, fair flowers, noble trees, and an air of 
substantial reality, which unmistakably dis- 
tinguishes the residences of those who are 
to the manor born. Not wealth alone, but re- 
fined taste, an avoidance of ostentatious 
show, and a certain enduring quality char- 
acterizes the civilization of this classic little 
town which reposes at the foot of the fairest 
of all our lakes, and which stands at the 
source of one of the grandest of our rivers. 
I suppose every visitor will be surprised to 
find the forests yet so grandly spread over 
hill and mountain and fringing the lake, 
almost as in the days a century ago, when 
William Cooper, of Burlington, New Jersey, 
having come into possession of 100,000 
acres of this romantic wilderness, visited it, 
accompanied by a party of surveyors, to 
ascertain the precise boundaries of his do- 
main and select a suitable spot for the settle- 
ment he had planned. On the morning of 
his arrival Cooper left his party at some dis- 
tance, and followed a deer path to the sum- 
mit of the mountain, now called Mount Vision, 
and there enjoyed a view of the lovely lake 
and its environing mountains. He says: 

“'The leaves were fallen, and I mounted a 
tree, and sat for an hour looking on the silent 
wilderness. Not an opening was to be seen 
in the boundless forest, except where the lake 
lay like a mirror of glass. The water was 
covered by myriads of wild fowl that migrate 
with the changes of the season; and while in 
my situation on the branch of the beech, I 
saw a bear with her cubs descend to the 
shore to drink. I had met many deer gliding 
through the woods in my journey, but not 
the vestige of a man could I trace during my 
progress, nor from my elevated observatory. 

Pete Nothing but mountains rising 
behind mountains, and the valley with its 
surface of branches, enlivened here and there 
with the faded foliage of some tree that 
parted from its leaves with more than ordi- 
nary reluctance. . . After musing 
on the scene,for an hour, with a mingled 
feeling of pleasure and desolation, I left my 
pean aa. descended the mountain. My 

orse was left to browse on the twigs that 
grew within his reach, while I explored the 
shores of the lake and the spot where Coop- 
erstown now stands.” 

But before this, the venerated Washington, 
during the interval between the cessation of 


| hostilities and the formal declaration of peace 
between the United States and Great Britain, 
employed his leisure in acquiring a practical 
knowledge of the resources and capabilities 
of some still unsettled portions of his country ; 
and for this purpose made a journey of ob- 
servation through Central New York. 

In 1786 William Cooper commenced the 
settlement of his tract with his band of pio- 
neers. In 1789 the residence of Cooper was 
ready for occupancy, and the family removed 
permanently to their frontier abode, where 
William Cooper was ere of the 
manor, and judge. He was a man of enter- 
prise and benevolence, and was held in affec- 
tionate remembrance by his fellow-citizens 
long after his head was laid beneath the 
pines. His wife was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Fennimore, of New Jersey, a family 
of Swedish descent and great personal excel- 
lence and social distinction. 

James Fennimore Cooper, one of their 
twelve children, was born in New Jersey, and 
was carried, an infant, to the wild Otsego 
region, where his vigorous childhood was 
spent amid the varied scenes of pioneer life, 
while the remnants of the once powerful 
Six Nations still visited their old hunting 
and fishing grounds. He is remembered as a 
generous and {resolute lad, learning the 
hunter’s and fisher’s craft in childhood. On 
the waters of the Otsego he learned to handle 
an oar and trim a sail. Healthy and active, 
he is said to have delighted in every athletic 
exercise—a brave, blithe-hearted lad-—most 
upright and free-handed, as became a scion 
of a worthy stock. He entered Yale College 
at the age of thirteen, and remained only 
three years in its scholastic shades, preferring 
the storm and stress of actual life to the ordi- 
nary course of study by which youth as fav- 
ored by fortune as he are usually blessed. 

In his sixteenth year he shipped as a sea- 
man before the mast, and before his seven- 
teenth year was ended he entered as a mid- 
shipman in the navy, and was afterward 
promoted to a lieutenancy. Forsix years he 
followed the sea, after which he returned to 
the scenes of his childhood. He married in 
1811, and found in his wife that encourage- 
ment in his literary ventures which is believed 
to have greatly promoted their successful 
completion. ; 

After seven years’ residence and travel in 
foreign lands, he returned to Cooperstown 
and becamé a permanent resident of that 
village. Asa citizen, he is remembered as 
kind to the poor, eager to advance the good 
of all men, unostentatious, impulsive, frank 
and humorous, eminently vigorous and in- 
dustrious—a farmer as well as an author. 
He wrote thirty-two volumes in thirty years, 
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besides many other volumes in earlier life. 
He died in 1851, aged 62 years, lackin 

one day, and left a reputation as an origina 
and able writer of fiction, truthfully and 
vividly picturing some phases of American 
life in the earlier days, which no other writer 
has delineated so ably. 


The grave of Fennimore Cooper is in the 
spacious family lot on the north side of the 


beautiful grounds of the church edifice in 
which he had worshiped. He lies in earth 
through which the ploughshare was never 
run, amid the mighty pines of nature’s own 
planting. The place where Cooper lies is 
designated simply by a marble slab, bearing 
a plain inscription of his name, death and 
age. His wifesurvived him not four months, 
and her remains were laid beside his under a 
slab of the same dimensions. His beautiful 
mansion and grounds soon passed into alien 
hands. When at length the hall was burned, 
from the bricks which remained, a very taste- 
ful dwelling was erected on the west bank 
of the Susquehanna, for his daughters, Susan 
A. and Anne Charlotte Cooper. From this 
dwelling they can overlook the grounds where 
the family mansion once stood. From their 
father they inherited a modest competence, 
and it has been their pleasure to be the con- 
stant benefactors of the orphaned and the 
unfortunate. Susan A. Cooper is known as 
the author of several works of merit, but at 
present her talents find other congenial em- 
ployment. The new Orphanage on an emi- 
nence at the south end of Pioneer street, is at 
present the place of her intelligent care and 
wise activity. And here amid the orphaned 
children whom she loves, I had the pleasure 
of taking her hand, and of listening to her 
gentle enthusiasms in regard to her labor of 
love. It isa beautiful, spacious house, hay- 
ing a magnificent outlook in all direétions. 
It is finished with substantial elegance in 
hard wood, has plate glass windows, and 
every comfort which kind thought could sug- 
est, or generous benevolence supply. Susan 
oper will spend much of her time here for 
several months, advising, directing and help- 
ing in the organization of the new household, 
to which is now to be transferred the band of 
fortunate unfortunates who, at another and 
an outgrown home, have for years been the 
objects of her care. In taking leave of her, I 
thought it right to express my appreciation of 
the literary work of her father, and to tell her 
of the Dutch pastor of Zuyder Zee, who could 
not speak English, but could read and write 
it, and had read many of the works of Fen- 
nimore Cooper. But her heart was with her 
orphans, and though she smiled responsively, 
she had nothing to add to my stumbling 
tribute to her father’s fame. 
















Paul F. Cooper, a member of the bar, in 
Albany, is the youngest of the family, and 
the only son of Fennimore Cooper. He is 
not said to inherit his father’s especial talents. 
We were moved to some lamentation that it 
has not more often been the lot of our emi- 
nent citizens to transmit either their mental 
and spiritual gifts, or the homes which their 
occupancy made classic, to their offspring. 

The friends of Longfellow are taking, or 
have taken steps to secure his already classic 
home at Cambridge, and let it remain as a 
shrine for the perpetuation of gracious memo- 
ries of the beloved poet; and it would be 
fitting that the site of the Cooper mansion 
and its noble grove should be treasured and 
preserved from what this utilitarian age 
deems improvement, and made an orderly 
and noble resort for such as may like to 
linger amid its shades and recall the vigorous 
and manly author who may be accounted the 
most original in the earlier American litera- 
ture. ' 8. R. 
Cooperstown, N. Y., Ninth mo. 5th, 1883. 





INDIAN LETTERS. 


At the Indian Industrial School at Carlisle, 
Pa., where Captain Pratt is doing so much to 
solve the Indian question, a small four-page 

aper, the Morning Star (“Eadle Keatah 

oh,”) is published monthly by the pupils. 
Another little paper, the School News, edited 
by Charles Kihega, an Iowa Indian, has been 
amalgamated with the Star temporarily. A 
column or more on the last page of the first 
number is filled with extracts from letters 
written by some of the boys and girls who 
are supporting themselves during the summer 
by farm-work or house work in different parts 
of the country. (The writers, as a rule, have 
just begun to study the language of the “pale- 
face.”) A girl or boy who is feeling rather 
blue writes, “I have got a bad sorry to-day.” 
Another declares that “every morning I got 
up about five o’clock and doing my morning 
work all done before beakfast.” Yet another, 
evidently a boy, would seem to deserve equal 
credit for activity and zeal: “ We have clean 
the corn, about forty bushes in the three hours 
and I have been work hard and make sweat 
of my face’” The spirit of these brief epistles 
is, in every case, better than the letter. “I 
am going,” writes one ambitious youth, “to 
learn how to raise corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, 
onions, and all everything whatsoever white 
men do.” The pluck of the next correspon- 
dent is equally to be commended: “ Monda 
I was shelled corn, and about eight o’cloc 
torn my hand very bad too, still 1 work one 
hand, but too much fun for me to work one 
hand.” Writes an observant lad: “I have 
watch how make butter, and I will try to do 
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myself how build butter, when I go back in 
Indian Territory, and I saw ever thing how 
planted, when I grow to be a man I will farm 
to myself.” A boy or girl thus confesses toa 
mistaken judgment concerning the staying- 
wer of a certain hen; “Theother day our 
en dead, we don’t know what was the matter 
with her perhaps she was sick. Since she 
died I wonder what is the reason she died. 
She is nice-looking hen I thought she is strong 
but she is not strong.” The girl who wrote 
the following lays herself open to a suspicion 
of having accepted a bribe from a soap-maker : 
“T get up about half-past five o’clock and 
get breakfast. I do all the washing and 
ironing by myself. I use Frank Sidall’s soap, 
so I don’t have to rub the clothes so hard.” 
Another girl, we presume it is, who complains 
that country life is “awful still.” “I can’t 
hear anything,” she exclaims, “ but the canary 
bird and clock.” The following is from a 
young man who evidently works hard,—“and 
doesn’t care who knows it:” “I would like 
to tell you how much I done to-day. In 
morning I went down the field to plow, so 
soon as [ get done plowing I come in the barn 
to put away horses, and a I come into the 
house to churn so after I done churn I went 
down to the rye field to cut rye for cows’ feed 
and then a‘ter [ cut rye [ come into the barn 
to do noon work and after I done noon work I 
came in house to eat my dinner then I went 
down the field with horses to roll and after I 
get done roll I get the horses to harrow that 
same field what I been working at. That is 
all I done for to-day. Do you think that is 
good bit done for to-day? Ido anyhow.” 
—The Critic. 





DRESS REFORM. 


Some time ago a number’of German women 
met in Stuttgard and resolved to commence a 
reform in the prevailing dress customs which 
they deemed unwholesome and extravagant. 
As a basis of reform, they agreed on these 
points : 

1. That nothing be declared “ old-fashioned” 
which has been found useful, appropriate and 
becoming. 

2. That nothing new be adopted, unless it 
is found to be both to the purpose, and ans- 
wering the demands of good taste. 

3. That all garments and objects of toilet 
that are hurtful to health be put away. 

4, To inquire whether a large saving might 
not be affected in dress, so that the expenses 
might be more appropriate to the income. 





THE most extensive emigration which the 
world has ever known is now being projected 
in England, At an influential meeting held 
in London last week a resolution was adopted 


to provide for the sending of two hundred 
thousand people from Ireland to Canada and 
the other British colonies. This scheme in- 
volves the establishment of each family on a 
section of land one hundred acres in extent, 
provided with the buildings, equipment, ani- 
mals, seeds, and food necessary for beginning 
farmiog; the land to be rent-free for the term 
of three years, and after that time to be 
charged with a rental equal to three per cent. 
upon $500; the settler to acqnire the absolute 
title to the property on the payment of the 
last sum. It is proposed that ten thousand 
families, aggregating fifty thousand people, 
be removed from Ireland next spring and set- 
tled in Canada.— Christian Union. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE SEASIDE, 


BY 8S. SWAIN. 


Never a poet gave to his words 
The sound of the ocean’s lyre; 
Never an orator breathed the thought 
The breaking waves inspire. 


The eagle’s scream nor the curlew’s call, 
Nor the winds through the forest tree, 
Clothe the soul with the silent awe 
We feel by the praising sea, 


The sparkle of dew nor the twinkle of star 
Match the sheen of the leaping spray, 
Nor the swallow’s flight so curve its grace 

As the wind-tossed foam af play. 


The mountain vast is grand and strong 
Yet we see where its glory ends— 

But the endless blue of the searchless sea 
With the arching azure blends! 


Nothing in nature that man beholds 
In wealth of power and tone, 

Is like the deep whose cloud distils 
The life of every zone. 


The little and false that cumber our days 
With their fever of hate and pride, 

Leave never a footprint on these sands 
Where freedom and peace abide. 


Oh, glorious sign of the strength of God, 
Working and preaching His will, 

I cannot hear what thy tongue declares 
Unless my heart be still. 


Alone to the soul that is calm and true 
A depth like thine is given, 
That thro’ the changing years like thee 
Receives its hue from heaven ! 
Ninth mo., Ist, 1883. 





POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 

The London Times says that in England the 
Post Office Savings Bank continues to be in 
every respect one of the most satisfactory 
branches of the Department. A quarter of a 
million additional depositors opened accounts 
in the bank during the year 1882. The total 
number of depositors at the end of the year 
was thus nearly 3,000,000, the amount of their 
deposits being over $195,000,000—an increase 
of nearly fifteen millions during the year, the 
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largest annual increase yet recorded. It 
brings the matter nearer home to be told that 
of every ten persons in England and Wales 
one is a depositor in the Post Office Savings 
Bank, the average amount of deposit being 
about $69. In Scotland and Ireland the 


sleep. His servant, observing it, said “ Pray, 
sir, will you give me leave to ask you a ques- 
tion?” “Certainly,” was the reply. “Do 
you think that God governed the world very 
well befure you came into it?” “ Undoubt- 
edly.” “And do you not think that He will 
numbers are 1 in 35 and 1 in 48 but it has | govern the world quite as well when you are 
often been remarked that the figures for | goneoutof it?” “Certainly.” “Then, pray, 
Scotland musi not be taken as indicating a | sir, excuse me, do you not think that you may 
less saving disposition on the part of the in-| trust Him to govern it as long as you live? 
habitants, but only a superior development of | Will He just mismanage it while you stay 
private banking facilities. When the number | here?” No answer could be given to such 
of trustee savings banks and of friendly and | plain questions. Perhaps it would be well 
benefit societies also existing is taken into | for us to ask ourselves such questions occa- 
account, the Times says, there seems to be/|sionally.— Parish Visitor. 

some solid indication that at least the earnings 
of the people are being saved instead ot 
flowing into the pockets of the brewers and 
publicans. 

This is another strong argument in fayor of 
Postal Savings Banks in the United States. 
They encourage workingmen to save their 
hard earnings. Money in the house or money 
in the pocket is sure to go—and sad exper- 
ience proves that money deposited in private 
savings ‘banks “takes wings” when least 
expected. A government depositary is stable 
and sure. Neither moth or rust can corrupt 
or thieves break through and steal moneys so 
laid up—but they are always at command, or 
payable to order when needed. 

The first duty of a goverment is to protect 
its people, in their lives and property. This 
it does by a just code of laws, administered 
under a properly organized executive and 
judicial system. Another important duty of 
the State is to encourage industry and thrift 
among the people, me in no way can this 
better be done than by providing goverment 
depositaries for the savings of the people. The 
goverment itself, by becoming the people’s 
banker, would be advantaged by the system. 
The United States has the reputation of bein 
the model progressive nation of the world, aa 
so it is in individual enterprise—but it must 
be confessed the goverment is slow in many 
things that would be for the public good; of 
which the estabishment of a postal savings 
bank system—introduced years ago in all 
parts of Europe—is one of the most import- 
ant. 










































NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, in the course of an 
article contributed to the American Natural- 
ist on the American chameleon of the South- 
ern States (Anolis), describes the following 
case of protective mimicry in a grasshopper. 
In walking through an undergrowth of tall 
bright green, ribbon-like grass, a shower of 
grasshoppers arose, making off in every direc- 
tion. By accident, however, he discovered 
that two species did not resort to this mode of 
escape. One of them was of a shade of green 
that nearly matched the grass in question; 
the other, larger, was about the shade of the 
grass after it was dead and dried by the sun. 
They both had about the same form. The 
head was long and pointed in front; its 
apparent length increased by the insect bring- 
ing its antenne together and sticking them 
out straight forward. Behind, the wrinkled 
wings trailed out to a sharp point, like the 
pointed extremities of the grass blades, and 
the heavy pair of limbs that spring from the 
metathorax were long and slender, so as to 
assist it in the deception. These insects upon 
being alarmed, instead of taking to flight, 
as the other varieties did, simply, and with 
marked deliberation, shuffled down backward 
to the pointed ends of the leaves upon which 
they were resting at the time, and quietly 
hung there, where it demanded a pretty sharp 
pair of eyes to detect them, particularly if 
a breeze kept the grass in motion at the 
time. This lizard, no doubt, says Dr. Shu- 
feldt, renders, by its constant destruction of 
those insects which infest the trees of our 
Southern cities, a great service, and that too, 
in a very modest and unassuming way. 


ee 
USELESS ANXIETY. 


We borrow a great deal of trouble—have 
a world of anxiety about things which do 
not particularly concern us, or which we can- 
not control. ‘This is well illustrated by the 
following incident: 

On a certain occasion, Oliver Cromwell 
sent an envoy to Sweden. One night this 
envoy became so disturbed in his mind over 
the state of his country that he could not 





. ..- How the leech applies its suckers in 
creeping has been studied by G Carlet by 
means of the graphic method. He finds that 
if a leech be placed on a sheet of smoked 
paper, it progresses by the alternate fixation 
of the anterior and posterior suckers. That 
of the hinder one is made very simply and 
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rapidly, the circumference being first applied 
and then the central portion. That of the 
anterior is more complicated and less rapid. 
The leech begins by exploring the place to 
which it is going to fixitselt with the twosides of 
its upper lip ; the anterior portion of the upper 
lip is then lowered, and then the lower lip is 
applied to the surface. The pharynx begins 
to be lowered, and the triangular contour of 
the sucker gradually becomes circular. The 
sucker then touches the paper in its center. 
From these observations it would follow that 
instead of beginning to fix itself by the center 
of its sucker and then depressing the edges, 
as has been generally believed, it is the edges 
which are first applied and the center which 
is last. When the leech detaches itself the 
edges are first raised and then the center.— 
Independent. 


READING WITHOUT PROFIT. 


Edward Everett Hale relates the following : 

A theological student having been asked 
what he had been reading, replied; “Oh! a 
capital book ; King lent it to me; I will get 
him to lend it to you.” 

The name of the author was then asked. 

“I do not remember his name. I had not 
known his name before. But that made no 
difference. It is a capital book. King told 
me I should find it so, and I did; I made a 
real study of it; copied a good deal from it 
before I returned it” 

He was then asked whether it was a book 
of natural theology. 

“T don’t know as you would call it natural 
theology. Perhaps it was. You had better 
see it yourself. Tell King it was the book he 
lent me.” 

Was it a book of biography ? 

“Well, I do not know asI should say it 
was a book of biography. Perhaps you 
would say so. I do not remember that there 
was much biography in it. But it was an 
excellent book. King had read it himself, 
and I found it all he said it was.” 

Did it explain Scripture ? 

“Perhaps it did. I should not like to say 
whether it did or not. You can find that out 
yourself if you read it. But it is a very in- 
teresting book and a very valuable book. 
King said so, and I found it was so. You 
had hoses read it, and I know King can tell 
you what it is."—L. M. H. 
Student, 


Reynolds, in the 


Tue glory of an age is often hidden from 
itself. Perhaps some word has been spoken 
in our day which we have not deigned to 
hear, but which is to grow clearer and louder 
through all ages.— Channing. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ITEMS. 


Next to Texas, Wyoming is probably the 
greatest stock growing region in the United 
States. It is said that about 1,000,000 cattle 
are now feeding on its plain, the estimated 
value of which is about $30,000,000. 


THE value of farms, including fences and 
buildings, in the United States in 1880 was 
$10,197,000,000. In 1860 it was $6,645,000,000, 
an increase not quite equal to the increase in 
population. The aggregate cost of building 
and repairing fences on farms in the year 1880 
was $77,763,470. 


MANUFACTURING has more than doubled 
in the United States during the last thirty 
years, and the capital invested in them is now 
more than five times what it was in 1850. In 
the latter year there were 123,029 establish- 
ments, with $533,245,351 invested ; and in 1883 
there were 254,000 establishments with $3,000- 
000,000 invested. 


CENTRAL PARK, New York contains 862 
acres; Druid Hill Park, Baltimore, 650 acres; 
Peterson’s Park, same city, 135 acres, and 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 550 acres. The Bos- 
ton Common is one mile in circumference. 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia is larger than 
all these combined. 


AT the New Jersey summer resorts artesian 
wells in the future promise to be extensively 
used for obtaining water for drinking pur- 

oses. A large one at Ocean Grove has just 
lean completed at $3,500. It is 420 feet deep 
and flows eighty gallons of water per minute. 
It is considered in every respect a successful 
experiment. 


THE possibility of a natural solution of ap- 
parently great mysteries was recently illus- 
trated on an Erie Railroad train. Three 
separate times the train was brought to a 
sudden stop by the pulling of a cord connected 
with the air-brake. Although the conductor 
set a watch on every platform, and on all the 
nae he did not discover the culprit. 

uperstitious employes began to assert that 
the cord was pulled by some supernatural 
agency, and everybody was greatly puzzled. 
Finally the conductor broke into a sealed ex- 
press car, and there found a baby elephant, 
with a very peaceful and innocent counten- 
ance, and its trunk actually grasping the 
cord when he entered. Many other mysteries 
might find equally satisfactory solution if 
thorough investigation should take the place 
of unreasoning credulity. 


NOTICES. 


A Temperance Conference, under the care 
of the Committee of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing, will be held at Newtown, Delaware co., 
on First-day, the 23d inst., at 2.30 o’clock. 

A general attendance is requested. 


Haddonfield First-day School Union will be 
held in Friends’ Meeting-house, Camden, on 
Seventh-day, Ninth mo. 29th, 1883, at 10 A. M. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all inte- 
rested in First-day School work. 

JOHN M. LIPPINCOTT, i Clerks 
MARTHA C,. DECOU, F 
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